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For “The Friend.”’ 


Having myself been much pleased with the 
subjoined account of a novel and beautiful ex- 
periment on the principles of Fellenberg, I 
have no doubt it will prove equally gratifying 
to many of the readers of “The Friend.” It 
is copied from Woodbridge’s Annals of Educa- 
tion and Instruction, Vol. 1. No. v, 


SCHOOL COLONY OF MEYKIRCH, 
IN THE MOUNTAINS O¥ SWITZERLAND, 


My dear friend, 

[ have described to you the importance 
which Fellenberg attaches to the exclusion of 
sources of corruption, and securing of unity of 
action, and the care which he took to provide 
for these, as essential to an institution where 
youth are collected in considerable numbers. 
I have now to describe another plan for effect- 
ing these. 

The frequent failure of attempts to establish 
agricultural schools on the plan of Hofwy)l, 
led him to believe that the difficulty of finding 
a suitable locality, and persons capable of di- 
recting it, was greater than he had imagined. 


SEVENTH DAY, FIFTH MONTH, 7, 1831. 








tached from the School of Hofwyl, and estab- with wood four years before, was now perfectlY 
lished, like Robinson Crusoe on his island, on| cleared, even from stumps, and under fine culti- 
the side of a mountain, favourably exposed, but | vation, chiefly in potatoes. ‘The tillage of this 
poorly cultivated. Hofwyl serves, in place of| ground, with their washing, cooking, sewing 
the ship of Robinson, in furnishing them sup-|and weaving, occupied their labouring hours; 
plies, until they are able to provide for their|aod four hours daily on the average, were de- 
own wants. lvoted to instruction. They attended public 
They found nothing on this mountain but a| worship, in a village at the foot of the moun- 
shed, which served as the nucleus of the house| tain, and occasionally at Hofwyl. 
they were to build for themselves. ‘The plan} Their stock consisted of a hive of bees, two 
and materials of this building were prepared|cows, one of which was presented by Capo 
beforehand ; yet their labours in its construc-| D’Istrias, now president of Greece, two goats, 


tion attached them to it as their cwn work. jand two swine, which arrived at midnight 


It was at the moment in which they were| without any message, but were supposed to be 
‘occupied with the completion of tkis building,}a present from the philanthropic naturalist, 
that I first visited the colony. ‘There were| Bonafoux, who had just before visited them. 
traces of those imperfections which attend first Their food consisted of potatoes, carrots, 
efforts, and which, in needing to be corrected, clotted or curdled milk, and soup made with 
serve as a lesson of experience and patience.|butter or pork. They had a supply of pota- 
They were engaged in extending the wings of| toes, milk, and butter, from their own stores. 
their building for the accommodation of their|'They had not yet sufficient grass for their cow; 
animals—in digging a cellar, or rather a base-| and were also dependent on Hofwyl for bread, 
ment story, which would provide room for{and oil for lights. In return, they had sent 
|their dairy and vegetables during the winter,|thither during the year, a calf, a kid, three 
— also for one or two looms, as means of| pieces of linen of twenty or thirty yards each, 
employing their hours of leisure. ‘Their com-|and a quantity of wood. 

}mon bed, for the time, was a large space filled 
| with straw, and covered with an immense sheet, 
jon which they reposed side by side. Their| 
|food consisted almost exclusively of potatoes, | 
lwith the milk of their cow, and bread sent! 
‘from Hofwyl. Their dining room was furnished | 
,with slates and books, which indicated that it! 
iserved also as their school room. ‘I'wo or 





In order to establish this school, Fellenberg 
had expended about seven hundred dollars in 
addition to the purchase money of the land. 
The latter has been paid in part by wood cut 
from it; and the value of the spot, in its actual 
state, far exceeds the expenses incurred, 

It ts well worthy of consideration, whether 
such an establishment would not serve best as 
ithree hours in a day were devoted to instruc-|@ moral hospital for those unhappy youths, 
‘tion. A pupil of Vehrli watched continually|who are often sent in despair on board ships, 





NO. 30. 


He therefore resolved to establish a colony of|over their moral conduct, and an improved | or into military establishments, as the only 
“hi > > > > ° : . . | . “. . 5 one 
children, under proper superintendence, on 4 ‘system of agriculture, which they are required| means of subduing their habits of vice. The 


piece of uncultivated land, and leave them to) to bring into operation upon uncultivated land, lisolated situation—the necessary absence of 
earn their own subsistence by their labours;| served as a course of practical education. It}external temptation—combined with a mild, 
employing the hours necessary for Tepose from | was delightful to see, in the midst of this soli- ‘but strict discipline—would exert an influence 
bodily fatigue, in giving them appropriate In-' tude and comparative privation, the cheerful-|far more favourable to reformation, than the 
struction. He thus hoped to provide for their} ness and activity which pervaded the whole ‘corrupting atmosphere of a ship ora camp. I 
practical and intellectual education, with only| mass of the pupils, as well as the spirit of| could wish, however, to see it under the direc- 
the capital necessary to establish them, and/| fraternal kindness which seemed to reign to-/tion of parents, that the softening influence of 
the aid of a low price paid by such pupils as| ward each other, and toward their leader. 

might be sent by parents who were not in a} At a second visit in 1829, I found their|ing power of other means. 

state of poverty. About fifteen acres are de-| house completed, with a convenient kitchen, | ‘In regard to this establishment, Fellenberg, 
voted to this colony. In the climate of Berne, | cellar, dairy and weaving room, in the base-|in a communication addressed to the friends 


which is far from being favourable, ) this 18} ment story ; and their bed-room furnished with| of education, of which the-editor recently re- 
deemed sufficient, in connexion with the various | separate beds. 5 


branches of industry which will be introduced, | 


ithe family state might be added to the subdu- 


|ceived a copy, remarks as follows. 
' oat During the year preceding, they had, with| ‘It is particularly in the labours of the field, 
to support a school of thirty pupils. This he|the aid of a workman, pierced a passage|that Divine Providence appears to have as- 


considers as the extent to which such an estab-| through a soft sand rock, 6 feet in height, and | signed the resources necessary for the educa- 
lishment should be carried. of 


80 feet in length, into the mountain, to pro-|tion of poor children. But the objects of real 

It was not until the summer of 1827, after! cure water. They had raised a terrace, fifteen philanthropy will be fully attended only in pro- 

seven years’ perseverance in seeking a suitable} feet wide, to serve as a road, and prevent the} portion as we can give our pupils the satisfac- 

place and proper teachers, that he succeeded ground from washing; and another, twenty | tion of feeling that they are contributing to the 

waa establishment. It was opened] feet square, and six feet high at the extremity, good of others, while they are labouring for 
1 six pupils. 


as a garden spot, in front of the house. In|themseives. This object is especially secured 
The boys who formed the colony were de-} addition to this, a spot of several acres, covered|in the Colony of Meykirch.—In forming for 
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themselves an asylum under the divine protec- 
tion, the pupils also provide, in proportion to 
the success of their efforts, for the welfare of 
their companions in poverty and ignorance, by 
making room for the reception of others, and 
especially by establishing the practicability, 
and leading to the formation, of similar insti- 
tutions. ‘Their success and their enjoyment, 
would of course be increased by the addition 
of assistants thus obtained. 

‘I ought not to suppress the fact here, that 
my young colonists pray, morning and evening, 
that God will encourage others at some future 
day, by the example of their colony, to lead 
the vast number of children, neglected and, 
corrupted, to temporal and eternal salvation, 
by the same course which they are pursuing. | 
When we told them of the danger to which 
the children of the Greeks were exposed, of 
dying in famine and nakedness, or of being 
plunged into slavery, apostacy, and every! 
species of debasement, they were anxious to 
send them, at once, all they had to dispose of; 
and prayed that God would grant these un- 
fortunate children the same privileges which | 
they enjoyed. ; 

‘This school is one which may be imitated! 
wherever there is land well exposed and well 
cultivated, under the direction of a beneficent 
proprietor, whose philanthropy is so far en-| 
lightened that he is not satisfied to repose in| 
the illusions of inactive good will, nor yet to 
do good imperfectly. The most essential 
point is to procure instructors whose character | 
is thoroughly proved. Any others might abuse 
the power entrusted to them. 

‘In one respect such an establishment has 
peculiar advantages. ‘The pupils of a school 
like Hofwyl, do not distinguish the results of, 
their own efforts, amidst the mass of labour 
which is produced in common with others. | 
The colony of Meykirch is essentially different 
in this respect. All that appears is the result 
of the labour of the pupils—unassisted except 
by the divine blessing. In seeing these, in- 
dustry and the love of labour find increasing 
encouragement from day today. The irregular, 
unconnected character of thought and feelin®, | 
which belongs to childhood, assumes more| 
consistence and maturity. Those who have! 
been pupils in Hofwy] itself, are strengthened in 
their confidence in the blessing of Providence 
upon their efforts—and become more obedient! 
to the guides assigned them.’ 


In reference to the apparent hardship of| 
such an institution, he observes: * Let us not 
deceive ourselves concerning the wants of 
infancy, and the most important objects of, 


education. It is not in reducing too much the 
difficulties of life, that we can secure the success 
and happiness of our youth. It is in teaching! 
them to overcome these difficulties with cheerful- 
ness, that we shall best succeed in rendering 
them happy. ‘They must, above all things, be, 
taught to govern their propensities—to subdue 
their passions. Nothing is better calculated 
for this object than to leave them to struggle} 
with nature in its uncultivated state, provided | 


it be done under the direction of a guide suffi-| 


ciently enlightened and benevolent to direct 


|they were all dragged up, nineteen were irre-| 


familiar, or hardened the habits of my com-/one city alone. 
them properly, and to moderate their efforts| panions. 


when they become excessive;—a point not| witnessed made them only more susceptible of! the evil js so small.” 


THE FRIEND. 


less important than that of overcoming the| pity on the present occasion ; and the sympa- 
propensities to indolence and disorder. 1 can-| thy and kindness they now showed these poor 
not discover any means, generally applicable| slaves, did credit to the goodness of their hearts, 
to the neglected and ignorant, so efmcacious} “When I returned on board the frigate, ] 
in leading to that great evangelical reformation, | found the captain of the slaver pacing the deck 
which should be the object of all our mosttin great agitation; sometimes clasping hig 
anxious Wishes, and strenuous efforts.’ | hands, and occasionally requesting a drink of 
water; and when asked whether he would haye 
any other refreshment, he replied, turning his 
head and twisting his mouth, with an expression 
of intense annoyance, “ nada, nada—nothing, 
“ While expressing my horror at what I saw, | nothing.” Meantime his papers were rigidly 
and exclaiming against the state of this vessel} €Xamined, to ascertain, if they bore out his 
for conveying human beings, I was informed | Story. He said that he was a Brazilian, from 
by my friends, who had passed so long a time} Bahia, and that his traffic was strictly confined 


CAPTURE OF A SLAVER, 
From Waish’s “Notices of Brazil.” 


(Continued from page 226.) 


ion the coast of Africa, and visited so many) to the south of the line, where by treaty it was 


ships, that this was one of the best they had! yet lawful; that he made Bengo bay on the 
n. The height sometimes between decks, | coast of Angola, nine degrees south ol the line, 
was only eighteen inches; so that the unfortu-} traded along that coast, and took in all his 
nate beings could not turn round, or even on} slaves at Cabinda, and was returning directly 
their sides, the elevation being Jess than the home; that his ship had only received on board 
breadth of their shoulders ; and here they are| the number allowed by law, which directs that 
usually chained to the decks, by the neck and/| five slaves may be taken in for every two tons; 
legs. In such a place the sense of misery and| 2nd that his complement was under that allow. 
suffocation is so great, that the negroes, like|ance- All this, his chart and log corresponded 
the English in the black hole at Calcutta, are| With. As the tale, however, could be easily 
driven to frenzy. ‘They had on one occasion, fabricated, and papers were W ritten to corres- 
taken a slave vessel in the river Bonny: the pond, a strict scrutiny was made into other 
slaves were stowed in the narrow space be- circumstances.” _ 

tween decks, and chained together. They We shall omit the two papers containing 
heard a horrid din and tumult among them, the particulars of this scrutiny, it being suffi- 
and could not imagine from what cause it} cient for our purpose to state, that though ad- 
proceeded. They opened the hatches and | ditional prools of fiendlike cupidity on the 
turned them up on deck. They were manacled | P@rt of the captain of the slaver were developed, 
together, in twos and threes. Their horror| Yet all circumstances considered, “ it appeared 


see 


may be well conceived when they found a| more legal and even more humane, to suffer 


99 


number of them in different stages of suffoca-| them to proceed on their course.” The author 
tion; many of them were foaming at the mouth, | thus concludes the shocking narrative. 

and in the last agonies—many were dead. A| “It was with infinite regret, therefore, we 
living man was sometimes dragged up, and hay Sere obliged to restore his papers to the cap- 
companion was a dead body; sometimes of the | ‘19, and permit him to proceed, afier nine 
three attached to the same chain, one was, hours’ detention and close investigation. It 
dying, and another dead. ‘The tumult they| 3s dark when we separated, and the last 
had heard, was the frenzy of those suffocating| Parting sounds we heard from the unhallowed 
wretches in the last stage of fury and despera-| ship, were the cries and shrieks ot the slaves, 
tion, struggling to extricate themselves. When} suffering under some bodily infliction.’ 

Some further remarks on the subject of the 


coverably dead. Many destroyed one another, slave trade are appended, from which we shall 
make a short extract. 


in the hopes of procuring room to breathe; 
men strangled those next them, and women| “The number of slaves recaptured and libe- 
drove nails into each other’s brains. Many) rated by our cruisers, appears a large amount; 
unfortunate creatures, on other occasions, took|and certainly, as far as it goes, has rendered 
the first opportunity of leaping overboard, and| most important services to humanity. Cap. 
getting rid, in this way, of an intolerable life. |tain Arabin was on the station three years; 

“They often found the poor negroes im-|and from August, 1826, to May, 1829, visited 
pressed with the strongest terror at their de-| vessels, having on board 3894 slaves; of these 
liverers. ‘The slave dealers persuaded them| nine bearing the Brazilian flag, three the 
that the English were cannibals, who only took | Spanish, one the Portuguese, and one the 
them to eat them. When undeceived, their| French and Dutch, in all fourteen, containing 
joy and gratitude were proportionably great.| 2465 slaves, were detained and sent to Sierra 
Sometimes, a mortal malady had struck them | Leone for adjudication. The whole number 
before they were captured, from which they|}captured by all our cruisers, and afterwards 
never could recover. ‘They used to lie down emancipated, for nine years, from June, 1819 
in the water of the lee scuppers, and notwith-|to July, 1828, was 13,281, being about 1400, 
standing every care, pined away to skin and|on an average, each year. During that period, 
bone, wasted with fever and dysentery; and,|it is supposed that nearly 100,000 human be- 
when at length they were consigned to the deep, | ings were annually transported as slaves from 
they were mere skeletons. Unlike other im-| different parts of the coast, of which more than 
pressions, habit had not rendered these things| 43,000 were jn one year legally imported into 
It is deeply to be regretted, 


: 
On the contrary the scenes they had / therefore, that the proportion of the good to 
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THE FRIEND. 














It is some consolation, how ever, tha ut on the| and parallelism, especially those of P Matthew, 
23d of March, 1830, the pe rmission to Brazil} Mark, and Luke. ‘The recital of the trans- 
- continue the slave trade for a limited pe riod actions of the apostles, after the ascension of 
expired. Such nevertheless are the wegasianiag i’ Lord, strongly authenticates the apostolic 
by means of which the nefarious wretches en-| epistles; and Archdeacon Paley has well 
gaged in the cursed traflic can evade the laws.| shown the confirmation which the epistles of 
that until the different nations of Christendom} St. Paul derive from the circumstances re- 
unite in the enactment of more eflicient means, | corde d by St. Luke, in his book of the Acts. 
there seems no hope of its termination. Prophecies s are connected with their accom- 
—— plishment, as far as those accomplishments are 
For “The Friend.” | included in the Scripture 
BAGSTER’S POLYGLOT BIBLE. and threatenings are 
Concluded from page 229.) respective fulfilments ; precept with example, 
The concurrence of the Old and New] and with supplication ; and the prayers of be- 
Testaments with each other, and the relation | lievers with the answers they have received. 
of the types before and under the Mosaic law,) All these relations have been carefully regard- 
to their completion under the gospel, have| ed in this compilation. 

been studiously regarded, so as to render it} 8. Further, the Scriptures are not merely 
evident that, whatever variations may have been} intended to lead men unto godliness ; they are 
made in the form and administration of exter-| intended also to exemplify it. Repentance, 
nal worship, true religion, under the former! faith, hope, charity, and devotion, are here ex- 





history. Promises 
connected with their 


perfect, and thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works. ‘To the inspired pages at large may 
be applied the remarks of the excellent Bishop 
Horne (on the Psalms.) “ Indited under the in- 
fluence of Him to whom all hearts are known, 
and ail events foreknown, they suit mankind in 
all situations, grateful as the manna which de- 
scended from above, and conformed itself 
every palate. The fairest productions of human 
wit, after a few perusals, like gathered flowers, 
wither in our hands, and lose their fragrancy; 
but these unfading plants of paradise become, 
as we are accustomed to them, still more and 
more beautiful; their bloom appears to be daily 


| heightened, fresh odours are emitted, and new 


sweets extracted from them. He 
once tasted their excellences, will desire to 
taste them yet again; and he who tastes them 
oftenest will relish them best. 


THE SABBATH. 


who hath 


dispensations, was always essentially the same 
as true religion under the present ; 


that ** he! 


is not a Jew which is one outwardly, neither| 


is that circumcision which is outward in the 
flesh : but he is a Jew which is one inwardly ; 
and circumcision is that of the heart, in the} 
apirit and not in the letter ; whose praise is not 
of men, butof God. For in every nation, he 
that feareth God, and worketh Eee 
is accepted of him.”” Rom. ii. 2 


institution of the Levitical priesthood, that 
made during its continuance, and that which 
has been made since its termination, all agree. 
The Mosaic ritual was the shadow of good 
things to come; so were the priesthood and 
kingdom of Melchisedec, and the body is 
Christ, who is essentially the same, both in his 
person and in his government, yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. Heb. xii. 8. 

6. But the instruction diffused through the 
Scriptures, respecting the gracious and indis- 
pensable operations of the Holy Ghost, the 
Sanctifier, has not been forgotten; and the 
reference on this article will show, that, as to 
his sacred influence on the minds of the inspir- 
ed penmen, we are indebted forall the truths 
they have taught us; so, to his influence on 
the minds of those who receive and regard 
them, must such persons be indebted for all 
they have learned, or can learn of them. His 
work completes the great design of the whole, 
and his assistance and blessing are distinctly 
promised to all who sincerely ask them. 

7. As the Scriptures harmonize in their pri- 
mary and general objects, so do they with re- 
gard to the particular subjects comprehended 
in their plan. Historical accounts are verified 
by other coincident ones, or by accounts of the 
persons or places to which they refer. The 
prophecies of one prophet, concerning events 
which were to take place, relating either to 
kingdoms, families, individuals, or the world 
at large, are consistent with those pronounced 
by other prophets. The accounts of the Jew- 
ish polity under its various vicissitudes, are 
confirmed by the writings of the prophets 
who lived during or after those vicissitudes ; 
while the former tend reciprocally to establish 
the authenticity of the latter. The histories of 
the four evangelists have a regular connection 








hibited in the most perfect models; and it has); Judge Kenne dy, of Pennsylvania, in his 
therefore entered into the design of this work) charge to the jury, in the late case of the com- 


to show the corresponding emotions and con-|monwealth against Kean and others, thus 
duct of the saints, both of the Old Testament} speaks of the sabbath. 
and the New, when under the influence of those} I consider ita great mistake to say, that 


dispositions, contemplations, and emotions,|you may do in Pennsylvania on the first day 
which are most peculi urly characteristic of true | of the week, or more commonly called Sun- 
piety; and also to connect the devotional parts| day, whatever you may do on any other day 


of Scripture with the occurrences which gave}of the week. Without Waiting to inquire 


29. Acts x.| rise to them, as far as they can be ascertained. | whether or not God has, as Mr, Dupuy, one 
35. In this, the revelation iad before the} Thus is religion known by its fruits: 


not as a/ of the defendants, said, 


made all days alike, 
thing merely of times and circumstances; 


but| and whether the distinction be of divine ap- 
a living principle in the mind, which times and/ pointment or not, it is sufficient to know that 
circumstances call into action, and contribute} the legislature of Pennsylvania have passed 
to display. jacts restraining and prohibiting the doing of 
9. The aphoristic and poetical parts of the! certain acts, and pursuing a certain course of 
sacred writings are also connected, so as to| conduct on that day. It is forbidden that we 
illustrate and enforce each other; that the|should engage in, and follow our usual occu- 
reader may be constantly impressed with those} pations, unless, indeed, it should be that our 
momentous truths, and that sublime language daily labour was that of performing acts of 
with which they abound, and which afford per-| nec essity or mercy, which are lawful at all 
petual food for the best exercises of the unde r-| time s and seasons. The policy of these acts 
standing, and the finest emotions of the heart; | ought not to be questioned. I presume it will be 
at once furnishing materials for the most ration-| admitted, by any intelligent mind, that religion 
al gg and the most solid instruction. |i is of the utmost importance to every commu- 
The agreement of the sacred writers|nity. The history of the past furnishes abun- 
sa each other will be found not only to e rxist | dant evidence of the truth of this proposition. 
in the subjects on which they treat, but to e x-| It is the basis of civilization. Without it we 
tend to their own individual character. It will| should be in a state of moral darkness and de- 
appear that they were all animated by the/gradation, such as usually attend the most 
same Spirit; that they were all holy men, | barbarous and savage states. It is to the in- 
speaking as they were moved by the Holy| fluence of it, that we stand indebted for all that 
Ghost, calling men to holiness, as the indis-|social order and happiness which prevail 
pensable requisite to the enjoyment of eve t-] among us. It is by the force of religion more 
lasting happiness; men, nevertheless, of like} than by that of our municipal regulations, or 
passions with ourselves, conscious of their own| our boasted sense of honour, that we are kept 
natural infirmity and sinfulness, and of the| within the line of moral rectitude, and con- 
mercy of God through Christ Jesus, as their] strained to administer to the welfare and com- 
only refuge from his just displeasure. In short,| fort of each other. In short, we owe to it al] 
they were men fearing God; loving God; loving| we enjoy either of civil or religious liberty. 
his character, his laws, his will; admiring his| Blessings which certainly cannot ‘be too highly 
great and wonderful purposes, and voluntarily,| appreciated, but ought not, as the defendants 
deliberately, and determinately devoting them-| are said to have done upon this occasion, to be 
selves to his service, whatever it might cost them,| used as a cloak to cover a design to disturb the 
and to whatever it might expose them. On all| public peace, and to promote a sinister end. 
these accounts, they are held forth as examples| Here then give me leave to say, that the insti- 
whose faith, patience, and practice, Christians| tution of the sabbath is, in my humble opinion, 
are to follow. 1 Cor. xi. 1. Heb. xiii. 7, Ja. v. 10.| not only admirably adapted to promote and 
It is thus that the Scriptures are profitable) establish religion among us, but to secure and 
to all the purposes for which they are destined,| preserve our physical as well as moral health 
and are calculated to make the man of God| and strength-—Sunday School Journal. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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EXTRACT. 

Already had the sun, 
Sinking with less than ordinary state. 
Attained his western bound; but rays of light, 
Now suddenly diverging from the orb, 
Retired behind the mountain tops, or veiled 
By the dense air—shot upwards to the crown 
Of the blue firmanent—alofi—and wide: 
And multitudes of little floating clouds, 


Ere we, who saw, of change were conscious, pierced 


Through their ethereal texture, had become 
Vivid as fire—clouds separately poised, 
Innumerable multitude of forms 

Scattered through half the circle of the sky, 
And giving back, and shedding each on each, 
With prodigal communion, the bright hues 
Which from the unapparent fount of glory, 
They had imbibed and ceased not to receive. 


That which the heavens displayed, the liquid deep 


Repeated; but with unity sublime! 

While from the grassy mountain's open side 
We gazed, in silence bushed, with eyes intent 
On the refulgent spectacle—diffused 


Through earth, sky, water, and all visible space, 


The priest in holy transport thus exclaimed— 
“ Eternal spirit! universal God! 
Power inaccessible to human thought, 


Save by degrees and steps which thou hast deigned 


To furnish; for this effluence of thyself, 

To the infirmity of mortal sense 

Vouchsafed, this local, transitory type 

Of thy paternal splendours, and the pomp 

Of those who fill thy courts in highest heaven, 
The radiant Cherubim;—accept the thanks, 


Which we, thy humble creatures here convened, 


Presume to offer; we, who from the breast 
Of the frail earth, permitted to behold 
The faint reflections only of thy face, 

Are yet exalted and in sou! adore! 

Such as they are, who in thy presence stand 
Unsullied, incorruptible, and drink 
Imperishable majesty, streamed forth 
From thy empyreal throne, the elect of earth 
Shall be divested at the appointed hour 
Of all dishonour—cleansed from mortal stain. 
Accomplish then their number; and conclude 
Time’s weary course! Or if, by thy decree, 
The consummation that will come by stealth, 
Be yet far distant, let thy word prevail, 

Oh! let thy word prevail, to take away 

The sting of human nature. Spread the law 
As it is written in thy holy book, 
Throughout all lands; let every nation hear 
The high behest, and every heart obey. 
Father of Good! this prayer in bounty grant, 
In mercy grant it to thy wretched sons, 
Then, nor till then, shall persecution cease, 
And cruel wars expire. The way is marked, 
The guide appointed, and the ransom paid. 
Alas! the nations who of yore received 
These tidings, and in Christian temples meet 
The sacred truth to acknowledge, linger still; 
Preferring bonds and darkness, to a state 

Of holy freedom, by redeeming love 
Proffered to all, while yet on earth detained. 

So fare the many; and the thoughtful few, 
Who in the anguish of their souls bewail 
The dire perverseness, cannot choose but ask, 
Shall it endure? Shall enmity and strife, 
Falsehood and guile, be left to sow their seed, 
And the kind never perish? Is the hope 
Fallacious, or shall righteousness obtain 
A peaceable dominion, wide as earth 
And ne’er to fail? Shall that blest day arrive, 
When they whose choice or lot it is to dwell 
In crowded cities, without fear shall live 
Studious of mutual benefit; and he 


Of every clime, to till the lonely field, 


{From the Cherokee Phoenix.) | suffer, they will suffer unrighteously—if their 


Cherokee Nation vs. The State of Georgia.| rights and their property are forcibly taken away 
_—Under this head we copy into our paper the} from them, the responsibility will not be upon 
views of intelligent editors and correspondents) them, but upon their treacherous *‘ guardians.” 

respecting the opinion of the supreme court} We hope the fears of the editor of the 
on the Cherokee case. For our own part we| National Gazette will never be realized. The 
think we understand the nature of the decision,; Cherokees are for peace—they have been inp 
and it is just as we supposed it would be, if the| amity with the United States for the last forty 
motion for an injunction could not be sustained. | years—they have been her faithful allies in time 
But we perceive that an effort is making to| of war—they have buried the hatchet lon 
| mislead the public—to produce the impression] since, and given their word that the blood of 
that the case has not only been dismissed, but| a white man shall not stain their hands. Wh 
the pretensions of Georgia, and the views of|should they now fly to rash and unavailable 
the executive, have been sustained by the} measures to vindicate their injured rights? 
court. It is said by some that the case is| They will not; at least we think they will not; 
“settled,” for ever put to rest, and a hope is} and such is our advice. It is more blessed to 
entertained that nothing more will be said on| lose, than to gain by unrighteous means. If 
| the subject. Now we apprehend this is doing|the white man must oppress us—if he must 
|injustice to the supreme court. The case is|have the land, and throw us penniless upon 
|not settled, for the great question at issue be-| the wide world, and if our cries and expostula- 
| tween the State of Georgia and the Cherokees] tions will avail nothing at the door of those 
| was not before that tribunal. The only ques-| who have promised to be our guardians and 
‘tion before it was, whether it had original] protectors, let it be so. We are in the path 
jurisdiction—whether the Cherokee nation|of duty; and the Judge of all the earth will 
| was a foreign state in the sense of the Constitu-| vindicate our cause in his own way, and in his 
| tion, and the decision went no further than to| own good time. 
| say, as we understand it, that the court had 
not original jurisdiction, and that the Cherokee} OPINION OF THE U. S. SUPREME COURT. 
nation was not a foreign state in the sense of 
the constitution. How such a decision can 
be understood and constructed assustaining the) , ; : re 
pretensions of Georgia and the views of the| Opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
sb : 1 ,, delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, on a mo- 
| president of the United States, we are notable} 4: ofthe Cherokee Nation for a writ of injunction 
to say. Every body knows what the pre-) and subpena against the State of Georgia. 
jtensions of Georgia and the views of Gen. | 


, The bill is brought by the Cherokee nation, pray- 
Jackson are. Now let these be carefully com-| ing an injunction to restrain the state of Georgia 


pared with the views expressed by the court! from the execution of certain laws of that state, 
in their opinion. We say let them be diligently | Which, as alleged, go directly to annihilate the Che- 


‘. : : ” | rokees as a political society, and to seize for the use 
compared, and the public will see if there is) F ; 


: 7 | of Georgia, the lands of the nation, which have been 
any thing in the latter which supports the] assured to them by the United States, in solemn 


former. For our part we can discover no) treaties, repeatedly made, and still in force. 
similarity between them, but, on the contrary, | 
a wide difference. |thies, a case better calculated to excite them can 
It is true, the court says, that it cannot pro- | scarcely a eee. Oye ee ee 


a thee Ciena aan ane se cies! powerful, and truly independent, found by our ances- 
tec 1€ 1eroKees as a nation, but does J S@Y | tors in the quiet and vnacontrolled possession of an 
| that they are not entitled to the protection of | ample domain, gradually sinking beneath our supe- 


ithe general government? The opinion plainly rior policy, our arts and our arms, have yielded their 
‘intimates that it is the duty of the executive} !ands by successive treaties, each of which contains 
lend congress of the United States to redreas|* solemn guarantee of the residue, until they retain 
| = . jno more of their former extensive territory than is 
| the wrongs, and to guard the rights of the | necessary totheir comfortable subsistence. To pre- 
| Cherokees, if they are oppressed. ‘The whole} serve this remnant the present application is made. 
|responsibility is thus thrown, by a judicial de-| Before we can look into the merits of the case, 3 
| cision, upon those branches of the government. | mace eed ? ties a itself. Has this court 
The rights of the Cherokees are as plain, as|?""'* ee ee aA ele iii 

|sacred as they have been, and the duty of the cee ee eee eS ie ee 


; : ge extent of the judicial power. The second section 
| government to secure those rights is as binding} cjoses an enumeration of the cases to which it is ex- 
|as ever. What will the Cherokees do under} tended, with “controversies” “between a state or 


}such circumstances ? What else can they do|the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens or 


| ° 9 . 

| but remain peaceably where they are, and con- subjects.” A subsequent clause of the same a 
| stieeaes to call upon the 00 le of the United|2¥*5 the Supreme Court original jurisdiction in all 
oe” ee Por : “| cases in which a state shall be a party. The party 
| States to fulfil their engagements, their solemn} defendant may then unquestionably be sued in this 
| promises, which have been repeatedly made,/court. May the plaintiff sue in it? Is the Che- 





The Cherokee Nation, vs. the State of Georgia. 
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If courts were permitted to indulge their sympa- 





,and which have always been regarded until the| Tokee nation a foreign state, in the sense in which 
. |commencement of Mr. Eaton’s ‘new era!’| that term is used in the Constitution? 
Whom morning wakes among sweet dews and flowers | 





We see nothing to alter their determination to| The counsel for the plaintiffs have maintained the 


Be happy in himself! The law of faith, remain and to maintain their rights by all| 
Working through love, such conquest shall it gain, | suitable measures. The land is theirs—their| 
ene eee an - guilt achieve? | right to it is “ unquestionable,”’ and it cannot 
Almighty Lord: thy further grace impart: be taken away from them without great in- 
And with that heip the wonder shall be seen de aad ; 
Fulfilled, the hope accomplished; and thy praise justice to them, and everlasting infamy to the 
United States. They stand upon a perfectly 


Be sung with transport and unceasing joy.” 
Worpswortu. |safe ground as regards themselves—if they 


affirmative of this proposition with great earnestness 
and ability. So much of the argument as was 1D- 
| tended to prove the character of the Cherokee as & 
\state, as a distinct political society, separated 
from others, capable of managing its own affairs and 
| governing itself, has, in the opinion of a majority o! 
| the judges, been completely successful. They have 
| been uniformly treated as a state, from the settlement 
, ofourcountry. The numerous treaties made with them 
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SS __...,__x.2 ne 
by the United States, recognise them as a people capa-| appeal was to the tomahawk, or the government. 
ble of maintaining therelations of peace and war, of} This was well understood by the statesmen who 


being responsible in their political character, for any| framed the constitution of the United States, and 
violation of their engagements, or for any aggression might furnish some re 
committed on the citizens of the United States by an} them among the parties who might sue in the courts 
Laws have been of the Union. Be this as it may, the peculiar relations 
t The acts of | between the United States and the Indians occupying 
our government plainly recognise the Cherokee na-/ our territory, are such, that we should fee! much dit- 
tion as a state, and the courts are bound by those | ficulty in considering them as designated by the term 


individual of their community. 
enacted in the spirit of these treaties. 


acts. 


A question of much more difficulty remains. Do 
the Cherokees constitute a foreign state in the sense 
of the Constitution ? 


Their counsel have shown conclusively that they 
are not a state of the Union, and insisted that indi- 
vidually they are aliens, not owing allegiance to the 
United States. An aggregate of aliens composing a 
state, must, they say, be a foreign state. Each indivi- 
dual being foreign, the whole number must be foreign, 

This argument is imposing, but we must examine | 
it more closely before we yield to it. The condition}! 
of the Indians in relation to the United States, is, | 
perhaps, unlike that of any other two people in exist- 
ence. In the gencral, nations not owing a common 
allegiance, are foreign to each other. The term 
foreign nations is, with strict propriety, applicable 
by either to the other. But the relation of the In- 
dians to the United States is marked by peculiar and | 
cardinal! distinctions, which exist no where else. 

The Indian territory is admitted to compose a part , 
of the United States. In all our maps, geographical } 
treatises, histories and laws, it is so considered. In| 
all our intercourse with foreign nations, in our com- | 
mercial regulations, in any attempt at intercourse 
between Indians and foreign nations, they are con- 
sidered as within the jurisdictional limits of the United 
States, subject to many of those restraints which are 
imposed upon our own citizens. They acknowledge 
themselves, in their treaties, to be under the protec- 
tion of the United States, they admit that the United 
States have the sole and exclusive right of regulating | 


the trade with them, and of managing all their} 


affairs as they think proper, and the Cherokees, in| 


particular, were allowed by the treaty of Hopewell, | 
which preceded the constitution, “ to send a deputy | 
of their choice, whenever they think fit, to congress.” | 
Treaties were made with some tribes by the state of | 
New York, under a then unsettled construction of 
the confederation, by which they ceded all their 
lands to the state, taking back a limited grant to 
themselves, in which they admit their dependence. 

Though the Indians are acknowledged to have an 
unquestionable and heretofore unquestioned right to 
the lands they occupy, until that right shall be extin- 
guished by a voluntary cession to our government, 
yet it may well be doubted whether those tribes 
which reside within the acknowledged boundaries of 
the United States can with strict accuracy be denomi- 
nated foreign nations. They may more correctly, 
perhaps, be denominated domestic dependent nations. 
They occupy a territory to which we assert a title in- 
dependent of their will, which must take effect in 
point of possession when their right of possession 
ceases. Meanwhile they are in a state of pupilage. 
Their relation to the United States resembles that of 
a ward to his guardian. They look to our govern- 
ment for protection, rely upon its kindness, appeal to 
it for relief to their wants, and address the President 
as their Great Father. They and their country are 
considered by foreign nations, as well as by ourselves, 
as being so completely under the sovereignty and do- 
minion of the United States, that any attempt to ac- 
quire their lands, or to form a political connexion 
with them, would be considered by all as an invasion 
of our territory, and an act of hostility. 

These considerations go far to support the opinion 
that the framers of our Constitution had not the In- 
dian tribes in view when they opened the courts of 
the Union to controversies between a state or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign states. 

In considering this subject, the habits and usages 
of the Indians, in their intercourse with their white 
neighbours, ought not to be entirely disregarded. At 
the time the Constitution was framed, the idea of ap- 
pealing to an American court of justice for an asser- 
tion of right, or a redress of wrongs, had perhaps never 
entered the mind of an Indian, or of his tribe. Their 


ason for omitting to enumerate 


foreign state, were there no other part of the Con- 
stitution which might shed light on the meaning of 
these words. But we think that in construing them, 
considerable aid is furnished by that clause in the 
eighth section of the third article, which empowers 
congress to “ regulate commerce with foreign na- 


tions, among the several states, and with the Indian 
tribes.” 


In this clause they are as clearly contra-distin- 
guished by a name appropriate to themselves, from 
foreign nations, as from the several states composing 
the Union. They are designated by a distinct appel- 
lation, and as this appellation can be applied to nei- 
ther of the others, neither can the appellation dis- 
tinguishing either of the others be in fair construction 
applied to them. The objects to which the power of 
regulating commerce might be directed, are divided 
into three distinct classes—foreign nations, the sev- 
eral states, and Indian tribes. When framing this 
article the convention considered them as entirely 
distinct. We cannot assume that the distinction was 
lost in framing a subsequent article, unless there be 
something in its language to authorize the assump- 
tion. 


The counsel for the plaintiffs contend that the 
words “ Indian tribes” were introduced into the article 
empowering congress to regulate commerce, for the 
purpose of removing those doubts in which the man- 
agement of Indian affairs was involved, by the lan- 
guage of the ninth article of the confederation, In- 


| tending to give the whole power of managing those 


affairs to the government about to be instituted, the 
convention confined it explicitly, and omitted those 
qualifications which embarrassed the exercise of it 
as granted in the confederation. This may be admit- 
ted without weakening the construction which has 
been intimated. Had the Indian tribes been foreign 
nations in the view of the convention, this exclusive 
power of regulating intercourse with them might 
| have been, and most probably would have been spe- 
| cially given, in language contra-distinguishing them 
|from foreign nations.—Congress might have been 
| empowered “to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
| tions including the Indian tribes, and among the sev- 
|eral states.” This language would have suggested 
itself to statesmen who considered the Indian tribes 
as foreign nations, and were yet desirous of mention- 
| ing them particularly. 


It has been also said that the same words have not 


| necessarily the same meaning attached to them when | 
| 


meaning iscontrolled by the context. This is undoubt- 
In common language the same word has} 


~ 


| found in different parts of the same instrument. Their 
| edly true. 


is of opinion, that an Indian tribe or nation within the 
United States is not a foreign state in the sense of 
the Constitution, and cannot maintain an action in 
the courts of the United States. 





A serious additional objection exists to the juris- 
diction of the court. Is the matter of the bill the 
proper subject for inquiry and decision? It seeks to 
restrain a state from a forcible exercise of legislative 
power over a neighbouring people asserting their in- 
dependence, their right to which the state denies. 
On several of the matters alleged in the bill, for ex- 
ample, on the laws making it criminal to exercise the 
usual powers of self-government in their own country 
by the Cherokee nation, this court cannot interpose, 
at least in the form in which those matters are pre- 
sented. That part of the bill which respects the 
lands occupied by the Indians, and prays the aid of 
the court to protect their possessions, may be more 
doubtful. The mere question of right might perhaps 
be decided by this court in a proper case with proper 
parties. But the court is asked to do more than de- 
cide on the title. The bill requires us to control the 
legislation of Georgia, and to restrain the execution 
of its physical force. The propriety of such an in- 
terposition by the court may be well questioned. It 
Leanengs too much of exercise of political power to be 
Within the proper province of the judicial department. 
But the opinion on the point respecting parties makes 
it unnecessary to decide this question. 

If it be true that the Cherokee nation have rights, 
this is not the tribunal in which those rights are to 
be asserted. If it be true that the wrongs have been 
inflicted, and that still greater are to be apprehended, 
this is not the tribunal which can redress the past or 
| prevent the future. 
| The motion for injunction is denied. 


SUMMARY OF E. HICKS’S DOCTRINES, 


From Bates's Mis. Rep. 


I am aware that the task in which I am en- 
gaged will be represented by many, as one of a 
very invidious character. Some have already 
charged me with making a malicious attack 
upon the memory of the deceased, in exposing 
the doctrines of Elias Hicks, while others have 
considered the refutation of them as making 
an unnecessary repetition of his demoralizing 
sentiments. 


The answer to both these objections will be 
the same. Tor though they come from differ- 


jent quarters, they tend to the same result—a 
jones on those sentiments, which have pro- 


duced the most afflictive consequences in re- 
ligious society, and are still producing an in- 
fluence on the minds of many individuals. The 
doctrines in question are in print. They are 


| various meanings, and the peculiar sense in which it|industriously circulated now, and may descend 


| context. 
| to proper names. 


This may not be equally true with respect 


| the application of which to Indian tribes, when used ; 


is used in any sentence is to be determined by the | 
Foreign nations is a general term, | 


to succeeding generations. There isa prone- 
ness in the mind of man, to principles conge- 
nial to his own corrupt and degenerate nature. 


‘in the American Constitution, is at best extremely|‘The speculations of Arius, the impostures of 
| < 


| questionable. 


generally, and to the Indian tribes particularly, they | 
|are mentioned as separate in terms clearly contra- | 
distinguishing them from each other. We perceive) 
plainly that the Constitution in this article does not) 
| comprehend Indian tribes in the gencral term—foreign | 
| nations, not we presume because a tribe may not be} 
a nation, but because it is not forcign to the United | 
| States. When afterwards the term foreign state is} 
introduced, we cannot impute to the convention the 
intention to desert its former meaning, and to com- 
prehend Indian tribes within it, unless the context 
force that construction on us. We find nothing in 
| the context, and nothing in the subject of the article, 
| which leads to it. 


| ‘The court has bestowed its best attention on this 
| question, and after mature deliberation the majority 


In one article in which a power is} Mahomet, and the gross absurdities of Pagan- 
| given to be exercised in regard to foreign nations| 


ism, have had their votaries through a long line 
of successive ages. This proneness and even 
fondness for erroneous ideas, seems to be iden- 
tified with the fallen, perverted nature of man. 
The present object is, to present to view the 
doctrines in question, divested of the plausible 
garb in which they have been attempted to be 
clothed. 

We were driven to the field of controversy : 
our adversaries having long waged an offen- 
sive warfare against us. As respects myself, 
the attack, both in a general and personal cha- 
racter, was continued between one and twy 
years, before I made any reply. The defence 
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into which | entered, was not merely in vindi- 
cation of myself,—it was of the Society, ils 
doctrines, its practice, and its deceased emi- 
nent members ; and finally, and principally, of 
the ieaniale sr and oflices of Jesus Christ. 
present summary will show the sentiments 
against which we have had to contend. 

The name of E. Hicks has become identi-| 
fied with these doctrines. 
has been formed of those which have separated 


from us, bears his name. ‘They have acknow- 


ledged their unity with him in all their yearly | whic h have gone on ina regular succession 


meetings, and thus they have 
sible for his sentiments. 


In bearing our testimony against false and | 


dangerous principles, we bave the example of|the Society, to a new sect, dissenting from its 


those in past ages, which have been most con- 


spicuous for oe ‘ir use sfulness, and the evidences | ideas, that could have been ex pected to arise 
Thus | in heated imaginations. 


they received of divine approbation. 
the prophets of old exposed the folly and wick- | 
edness of heathen idolatry. ‘The apostles not 


only bore testimony against the unbelief of the | traced to their own party, at least as far back 


The! 


The society which 


THE FRIEND. 


Here it is stated on one hand, that they 

—have suf-| scraped with their shoes, and made many un- 
fered no schis m—and have disavowed any re-| seemly noises while a_fe nals Friend was testi- 
ligious communion with the new soc iety—and| fying against all unbelief; and on the other, 
can it be pretended for a moment, that these that | F riends sat still—observed a a calm, which 
five undivided yearly meetings, with the other| the writer in his irreligious strain compares to 
\five, which are in unity with them, making ten| the silence in heaven. We neither sc raped 
in all, should give up their long settled name) with our shoes, nor made unseemly noises, nor 
land character, to five new associations diffe -| rose up to go out, though the meeting had been 
ing from the original Soc ie ty, in some of the| broken, ac cording to the usual order of the So- 

most essential particulars? That ciety. But we waited in calmness and stillness, 
till I’. Weatherald and E. Hicks had continued 


the largest, and which may be regarded as the 
parent yearly meeting of the whole 


meetings 


become respon- | from the days of George Fox, and within erg the meeting as long as they pleased, and gave 
limits of which the sc chis sm has not reached,| the signal themselve »g for ne it up. 


should give up their character, and the name of} In Gould’s Quaker, vol. p- the fol- 


lowing incident is related, as cote taken place 
at I’riends’ meeting in 12th street, Philadelphia, 
12 mo. 10th, “ Here Thomas Wistar. 
an elder of this meeting, made some remarks, 
but owing to the confusion which they occa- 
sioned, they were not distinctly he ard by the 
reporter but from the little that was heard. it 


Qa 
Us 


doctrines—is one of the most preposterous 


826. 


Perhaps it may now be difficult to say, where 
the term Jicksites originated. It can a 


Jews, and the superstition of the Gentiles, but | as the year 1826—one year before they held! was considered that they were intended as a 


the apostacy and innovations of those who had | 
departed from the true faith. 
too, to the angels of the seven churches in| 
hein may be referred to, as bearing on the | 
question. Some of these were commended, | 

because they could not bear them which were | 
evil, but had tried them which said they were 
apostle s, but were not, and had found them 
liars . 
for his name sake had laboured, and had not | 
fainted,—while others were re proved for not 
‘sufficiently opposing certain doctrines alluded 
and for suffering them to be propagated. 

On that same high authority too, we have the | 
example of calling a sect after the name of 
its founder. See Rev. ch. 2. 

If the term Hicksites, should still be object- | 
ed to, by some of those to whom it will apply, 
they may recollect, that it is a name which 
the public have considered necessary to adopt, | 
by way of distinction. Had they, in the forma- 
tion of their society, been c andid ¢ nough to ac- 


to; 


knowledge their secession, and had adopted a| 


name, by which they could have been known, 
as a people, no doubt it would have been re- 
spected. 

But claiming the name of that society, from 
which they hi id separated, from whose doc-| 
trines they had dissented, whose discipline they | 
had violated, and whose order they attempted 
to onavtine-~wiille the vearly meetings of 
Friends, within whose te ‘rritorial limits. they 
were formed, continued to exist, and the five 
yearly meetings not affected with the se hism | 
distinctly disowned the separatists—a distin- | 


‘The mesenges' 
| their “Chapter of Modern Chronicles,’ 


and had borne, and had patience, and | 


shoes, and made many unseemly noises, and 


their first organized, or as they called ‘them, | denunciation, or expression of disapprobation 
re-organized, meetings in Philade cute In| of Elias Hicks and his doctrines, somewhat 
a con-jsimilar to that at Pine street in the morning. 
temptible anonymous public ation, designed tol To this Elias Hicks replied in substance, that 
| treat individual Friends (by name) and even|there was probably not an individual present 
the most serious subjects, ina manner of which! who would not subscribe to most of what the 
\the writer no doubt was ashamed, they claimed} Friend had said, and that the remarks were 
ithe epithet of “ Hicksites.” | therefore unnecessary.’ 

In recording a aeanality of the sentiments of 
Elias Hicks (an individual, for whom the whole| 
society is responsible) there is one fact whichi| 
I think should go down to posterity with this| 
summary. 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The annexed remarks, forming the conclu- 
It is the effect of the doctrines of| sion of a small tract by Isaac Penington, enti- 
Elias Hicks on his followe rs, in public re- | tle od * Some Queries concerning the order and 


ligious meetings. I shall chiefly confine my-| government of the Church of Christ,’ 
lself to the accounts which they 
themselves. 


ap ear 
have given to me to contain admonition, the dictate of ri- 
To bring this subje et more ehe ar-| pened wisdom and Christian experience, which, 
ly into view, I shallcontrast it arith the conduct} had it been duly read and pondered, might 
of Friends, under the preaching of Elias Hicks; | have preserved some who have stepped aside 
and his followers. And 1! shall refer to the|/from the path of safety, and the revival of 
‘same evidence for an account of the prac tice which may not be wholly unseasonable 
‘on both sides. | present time. 
In the * Chapter of Chronicles, 
luded to, it is sarid—* 


at. the 
G. 
already al-| “It is also in my heart to mention a few 
And they were all quiet| things, in the same love and tenderness which 
itill Elizabeth broke silence, by testifying against| I have found helpful to me towards the pre- 
lall ‘unbelief, and of certain brethren who hi id| serving of me in unity with the body. Per- 
known better days, but whom the people knew] haps it may please the Lord to refresh some 
lnot of. And this thing dis spleased the people} others by the mention of them, and to make 
so that they scraped with the soles of their| " m useful and helpful to them also. 
‘The first is, the pure fear of the Lord. 
some who had not the fear of the guards before} This poizeth and guardeth the mind, kee ping 
itheir eyes, shook the dust off their feet, as oe n fleshly confidence and conceitedness, 
testimony against her.’ (which is very apt to spring up,) making its 
At the same me eting, Friends who were on| way and considerate either of what it receives 


ithe first seats, and who in fact, as respects the! or rejects, of what it practiseth or forbeareth 
guishing appellation became necessary—and j|men, were placed there by Elias Hicks, broke! practising 


causing it to wait much, try much, 


the name of their leader was suggested by their | the meeting, at about the usual time, and in the| and comet much with the Lord, and with his 


own unfairness. . 
opinions, touching the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian “religion, totally at variance 
with the principles, plainly declared, and offi- 
cially recognized by the Society, at different 
periods, from its infancy, down to a date just 
antecedent to the separatior 1—but they have so 
palpably violated the existing order and disci-|s 
pline, as to call their own measures a re-organi- 
zation of the Society. ‘Take these facts into 
view, and also consider that five of the original 
yearly meetings—(including that of London, 


Not only have they advanced }usual manner. 


But when the individual who| ministers and people, and preserves out of that 
sat next to E. Hicks, (1 was myself that indi-; suddenness and inconsiderateness of spirits, at 
vidual,) offered him the hand, he declined re-| which the enemy often enters. For truth i 
ceiving it. But though the writer of the piece | | weighty, and will bear tri: il; and the more it 
before me, has falsely stated that we again’ is tried in the balance, the. more manifest its 
shook hands, yet he has also very fully ac know-| nature and ways appear; but the enemies’ ap- 
ledged the orderly deportment of Friends. He) pearances and likenesses are not so, but their 
says: “ And there was a calm for the space of, deceit, by a thorough trial, comes to be made 
a short time, like unto the silence which pre-| manifest. 

vailed in heaven for halfan hour. And great| ‘* The second is, humility of heart. This is 
was the marvel of the people, for they thought, | very precious and of a preserving nature. Yea, 
peradventure, the hand of the Lord was in it.’’| in this state the Lord helpeth and teacheth, and 
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the soul also, in this state, is fit to receive the) hath made them believe that they have faith- 
help and teachings of the Lord. That which | fully abode in the principle and doctrine of 
is lifted up and conceited, ready to justify its|truth, while others have departed; yet that 
own way, and condemn even the whole body,| will soon vanish, as truth comes again to be 
is neither fit to be taught by the Lord, nor felt and heard speak in them, and the measure 
doth the Lord delight to teach it. And so not|of life to live again in them, and to redeem 
being taught by him, it must needs be liable to| them afresh into its holy nature and pure liv- 
err, yea, to hearken to that spirit whose voice|ing sense. And blessed is he who is not de- | 
js more pleasing and suitable to the erring|ceived about the truth, but is of the pure nature, 
mind, than the Lord’s voice is. land in the pure power of it; in whom the true 
«A third great help, which in the tender | eye sees, the true ear hears, the true heart un- | 
mercy of the Lord, I have experienced is, sobrie- | derstands ; who is of a right spirit, and walk- 
ty of judgment. Not to value or set up my own ‘eth uprightly before the Lord, and among his | 


the body is in a state of perspiration, and care” 
fully to adapt the clothing to the state and 
changes of the weather. 

Q. What kind of a room should be ap- 
propriated to an individual when sick ? 

A. A dry, lofty and large room, as remote 
as possible from every species of noise, and 
one capable of being freely ventilated, while 


jat the same time the direct rays of the sun, or 


a draft of air upon the patient’s bed, can be 
effectually excluded. 

Q. What ought to be the state of the air in 
the chambers of the sick ? 


judgment, or that which I account the judg-|people. ‘The blessing of the seed, the peace,| A. It should be perfectly pure and dry. 


ment of life in me, above the judgment of, comfort and joy which is from the Most High, 
others, or that which is, indeed, life in others. |shall descend upon him, fill his vessel, and con- 
For the Lord hath appeared to others, as well|tinue with him, to the satisfying of his heart 
as to me ; yea, there are others who are in the| and the overflowing of his cup, in the midst of 
srowth of his truth, and in the purity and do-|his brethren, and in the very sight of his ene- 
Now for| mies. 


minion of his life, far beyond me. 


The Lord God of his tender mercy, 


me to set up, or hold forth a sense or jndg-| who is the great shepherd of the sheep, watch 


ment of a thing in opposition to them ; this is} over, preserve, and mightily defend all his, 


out of the sobriety which is of the truth. There-| from all devouring spirits, and inward devices 
fore in such cases I am to retire, and fear be-|and deceits of the enemy; carrying on and 


discerning and sense of his truth, in the unity} mercy in them, to his own glorious, eternal, 


and demonstration of his spirit with others,| everlasting praise. 


who are of him and see in him. And this will 
prevent the rents which the want of this so- 
briety may occasion. 

“ The last thing which I have now to men- 
tion, is, tenderness, meekness, coolness, and 
stillness of spirit. 
because they are much of a nature, and go 
much together. These are of a uniting, pre- 
serving nature. He that differs and divides 
from the body, cannot be thus; and he that is 
thus, cannot rend or divide. This is the 
pure and heavenly wisdom, which is peaceable 
and keepeth the peace. But the other wisdom 
is rough, stiff, hard, clamorous, ready to take 
offence, ready to give offence ; exceeding deep 


the condemnation of others, and dares, in this 


did abide in the measure of his truth and life, 
which others are departed from. And how 
can it be otherwise ? how can the wrong eye, 
the wrong spirit, the wrong wisdom, but judge 
wrong; justifying the wrong practices, and 
condemning the right? But such shall find, if 
they come to the true touchstone, even the 
measure of life indeed, that they are not in the 
true tenderness, which proceeds from the life, 
in the true meekness and gentleness, in the 
true coolness and stillness ; but rather in the 
reasonings, noises, clamours, and disturbances 
which arise from another spirit, mind and 
nature, than that which is of the truth. And 
in coming back from this wisdom to the pure 
wisdom, from the pretended measure of life to 
the true measure, and becoming tender, meek, 
cool and still in it, they shall there feel their 
error from the spirit and power of the Lord, 
and therein own their condemnation therefor 
from him, and also justify them who have 
abode in the power, and been guided by the 
spirit and pure measure of life, which is from 
God and in God, while they have departed 
from it. For though the spirit of error, where- 
with they have been deceived and entangled, 


Amen.”’ 


Extracts from the Catechism of Health. 
SECTION XIV. 


Q. Does not the occasional administration 


I wrap up these together, | of medicine tend to the preservation of health ? 


A. No: on the contrary, the administration 


| of injurious consequences. 


Q. What are we to think then of the 
practice pursued by many persons of losing 





}autumn ? 


blood or taking a purge every spring or 


jof medicine during a state of health with the 


fore the Lord, and wait upon him for a clear| perfecting the work of his goodness, love, and strictest cleanliness in and about the cham- 
| view of preventing disease, is always productive 


Q. What injury results from a sick person 
occupying a low, small, damp and confined 
chamber? 

A. The air contained in it becoming quickly 
corrupted and unfit for respiration, has the 
effect of keeping up or augmenting the disease 
of the patient. 

Q. May not the vitiation of the air ina sick 
room be caused also by a neglect of cleanliness? 

A. Yes; hence it is all important to preserve 


bers of the sick, removing from them imme- 
diately every species of filth. 

Q. Is it proper for a person during sickness 
to lay upon a feather bed ? 

A. No. A bed of feathers is especially im- 
proper for patients labouring under fever. 

Q. What then is the most proper bed for 
the sick ? 

A. A mattrass stuffed with horse hair, moss 
or straw. 

Q. How ought the bed of a sick person to 
be placed ? 

A. It should be at some distance from a 
cold or damp wall, and so placed, that the 
patient, while he enjoys all the benefits of a 
pure atmosphere, is guarded from any direct 


£ A. It is highly improper, and ought not to|current of air, or from too great a degree of 
in the justification of itself, exceeding deep in| be followed. 

Q. During, however, the prevalence of 
temper, appeal to the Lord, as if it were right}some particular disease, may not those in 
in its ways, but wronged by others; as if it| health guard against an attack by taking medi- 


cine? 


light. Care should also be taken in the dispo- 
sition of the bed to allow of the patient’s being 
approached on either side without inconveni- 


;ence, 


Q. Is it proper for more than one person 


A. As has just been intimated, medicine|labouring under disease to occupy the same 
taken under such circumstances is more liable | bed ? 


to invite than to prevent disease. 


A. No:—every patient should occupy a 


Q. In very sickly seasons or countries, will |separate bed, and even a separate chamber, 


not the use of wine or distilled spirits, by 
strengthening the system, render it less liable 
to disease ? 

A. On the contrary, the daily use of either 
renders the system more susceptible to disease 
than when both are carefully abstained from. 

Q. Whatthen is the best course for those 
in health to pursue in order to guard against 
disease under the circumstances referred to? 

A. They should observe a degree of temper- 
ance in eating and drinking more strict than 
ordinary; preserve the utmost cleanliness in 
their persons and clothing, as well as in and 
about their dwellings; use sufficient exercise 
in a pure air; preserve their minds as much as 
possible in a state of cheerfulness; and avoid 
exposure to the extreme heat of the day or to 
the night air in warm climates and seasons. 

Q. What other precautions are proper ? 

A. To avoid any undue fatigue, all exposure 
to damp and wet, or to a current of air when 


eee 


unless the latter be of considerable size. 

Q. Should a person in health sleep in the 
same bed with one who is sick ? 

A. No. When it becomes necessary for one 
in health to sleep in the same room with the 
sick, it should always be in a separate bed. 

Q. Should the bed of a patient be shook up 
and made daily ? 

A. Excepting under particular circum- 
stances, to be indicated by the physician in 
attendance, a person who is sick ought daily to 
be taken out of bed, at a time when he is not 
in @ perspiration, and the room is of a proper 
temperature, in order that the bed be shook 
up and properly made. 

Q. Ought the bed clothes to be frequently 
changed ? 

A. Yes. The great importance of perfect 
cleanliness in every thing relating to the sick, 
requires that the clothing of their beds and 
persons should be frequently changed; taking 
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care that what is substituted be entirely dry 
and well aired. 

Q. Is it proper to keep the heads of those 
labouring under disease warmly covered ? 

A. In general all covering should be dis- 
pensed with, particularly in those affected with 
fever. 

Q. Is it proper to admit visiters, or many 
persons in the chamber of the sick ? 

A. No: their admission is on many accounts | 
very improper; their presence and conversation 
disturb the patient, while the air of the room 
becomes corrupted by their breathing, and the | 
exhalations from their bodies. 


Q. Is it proper to talk much to, or in the 
hearing of patients seriously ill? 

A. No: it is highly improper. The sick 
should be disturbed as little as possible by 
talking: on the contrary, perfect quiet should 
be observed in their apartments. 


Q. What should be the temperature of a 
sick chamber? 


A. During summer, the recom occupied by 
a sick person should be kept cool, by proper 
ventilation ; in winter, however, the degree of 
temperature which should be preserved will| | year 1696, since which time it has continued to hold 
depend in some measure upon the nature of|a place in the Rules of that Yearly Meeting. ‘The 
the disease under which the person labours. principle on which it is founded must always be 

, : la saad good, when the Society is driven to the necessity of 

Q. When in winter a fire becomes acces defending its Christian doctrines. Those worthy 
sary Ina sick chamber, what important cau-| instruments who were engaged in gathering our fore- 
tion should be observed? 


fathers to be a separate people, were bold in the de- 
A. The fire should be regulated so as to pre- fence of the gospel, and almost incessantly engaged 
serve the room of an equable temperature 


in the field of controversy. They never were driven 
; : from this, nor did they retire from it, while it was 
throughout the day, not allowing it to be too 
warm at one period and too cold at another. 
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In the last Miscellaneous Repository, the 
editor, with his usual ability, has commenced 
an article, which it is probable will be con- 
tinued through several successive numbers, 
headed ** Summary of E. Hicks’s Doctrines.” 
Presuming that it will accord with the wishes 
of most of our readers, we have copied a part, 
intending to proceed in it as far as we may 
hereafter judge expedient. In the same num- 
ber of the Repository, are the following pithy 
remarks, which, in our apprehension being 
equally adapted to our own vicinity as to that 
in which they originated, we are unwilling to 
suppress. 


BOOKS, 


“Friends are desired to be diligent in spreading 
Friends’ Books which are answers to adversaries, 
and to get them exposed to sale where the adversa- 
eed books are sold; and this to be done in due time, 
and not delayed till the service may be partly over.’ 

The foregoing paragraph is extracted from the 
London Discipline, page 11. It was adopted in the 


occupied by an enemy. And while those who were 
raised up to stand in the front of the battle, were en- 
abled to endure hardness as good soldiers, their 
Friends maintained their ranks, and never suffered 
them to be scattered or broken. They harmonized 
in the one great cause, which was dear to the feel- 
ings of all, and while some were hazarding their | 
lives in the high places of the field—being as marks 
for the archers to shoot at, they had the countenance, 
co-operation, and prayers of their friends, of all ranks 
and conditions. Thus united they prevailed, were 
made more than conquerors through Him that loved 
them, to whom they ascribed all praise, while they 
were mutually each other’s a in him. 


Q. Is it proper to sprinkle perfumed or 
aromatic liquors over the room or bed of a 
sick person? 

A. No. A proper attention to ventilation 
and cleanliness will be found much more ef- 


fectual, and far preferable to these, in pre- 
venting any unpleasant smell from occurring 
in a sick room, or in removing it when present. 


Conclusion. 


Q. From the preceding view of the causes 
by which the health and vigour of the system) 
are promoted or impaired, what general con-| 
clusion is to be drawn? 


A. That they who owe their birth and edu 
cation to healthy, well informed, and indus-| 
trious parents; they who from their earliest) brary, a neat ‘Guodatime volume of 162 pages, 
infancy have constantly breathed a pure, fresh] is now ready for delivery, and may be had on 

and dry air, and have been allowed the free| application at the Library on 7th day after- 
and natural motion of their limbs in daily ex- | noons, or from either of the committee. 
ercise; they whose persons and apparel are The prices are as er . 
always preserved strictly clean; who in regard) prai¢ pound in sheep 
to their meals observe mode sration, order and| Full bound in sheep 
simplicity, and drink nothing but pure water; | Helf bound in calf 
they whose habitations are orderly, clean, dry | adi bound in calf 
and well ventilated; they who have been accus-| 
tomed from their youth to order, assiduity and) 

industry; whose reason and virtue have been 
fortified and improved by early instruction) 
and example; and who have been taught to| 
fear God, love mankind, and do justice to al); | 

they, and they alone can enjoy continued) 
health and happiness, and have a well ground- | 
ed hope of prolonging their mental and physi-| 
cal powers to the latest period. 


last week, but escaped attention at the time of | 
closing the paper. 
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We take this occasion to recommend the 
Journal of education, from which we have taken 
an interesting passage, to the attention of our 
readers. We understand, that unless it js 
more liberally supported than at present, the 
work will be discontinued, an event which, we 
think, would be a public loss. We hope that 
some of our friends who have taken a warm 
interest in the subject of education, will sub- 
scribe to the Journal. We can assure them, 
that it is replete with valuable and original 
matter well worthy of their attention. 

CATECHISM OF HEALTH. 

Some weeks past we announced, that the 
conducters of the Journal of Health were 
about to issue a work under the above title. 
It has since been published, and the volume is 
now before us; a neat 18mo. of about 200 
pages, comprising in an agreeable and familiar 
style, and in the form of question and answer, 
much valuable preceptive information on air, 
exercise, diet, and many other topics connect- 
ed with the preservation of health. So far as 
the cursory examination which we have made 
of its contents will enable us to judge, we con- 
sider it a very useful publication, proper for 
introduction into every family, and, as it seems 
to us, young persons especially, who study it 
attentively, and strive to regulate their con- 
duct by the rules laid down, cannot fail to find 
it an important auxiliary to virtue and to hap- 
piness. 

As a sample of the work we have iia a 
portion of section xvi. part Ist, and the conclu- 
sion of part 2d. 


Our exhibition of the Cherokee case would be 
defective without adding to it the decision of the U. 
States supreme court delivered by the venerable chief 
justice Marshall. We have, therefore, taken it upon 
|our pages to-day, preceded by a well written edito- 
rial article, from the Cherokee Phenix of 16th ult, 
|which places the subject, as at present situated, 
pretty nearly perhaps, in a correct point of view. 

~ 


It may be proper to mention, that the ex- 
tract from Judge Kennedy’s charge, which we 
have copied from another paper, is part of the 


The notice below. was on file for insertion|same charge of~which the article in No. 25 of 


our present volume, contained a condensed 
report. However the day be designated, whe- 
ther we call it Sunday, the Lord’s day, the 
sabbath, or, as preferred by the Society of 


The catalogue of the books in Friends’ Li-| Friends, the first day of the week; the impera- 


tive obligation, the reasonableness of setting a 
part one day in the seven as a day of rest from 
secular employments, and to be more exclu- 
sively appropriated to devotional purposes, 
must be admitted by every truly awakened, re- 
ligiously disposed mind; and to all of this de- 
scription the sound, and dignified, and elevated 
views of the learned judge upon the subject, 
cannot but be particularly grateful. Happy 
would it be for our beloved country, were all 
its high judicial functionaries as deeply imbued 
with like sentiments. 


Marriep, at F riends’ meeting, on , Melbeery street, 
on Fifth day, the 5th instant, Winuam Hutcmwn, of 


Tuomas Evans, N. E. corner of Spruce | New York, to Mary B. Une RHILL of this city. 
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